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In our own early school days, as we pursued the various topics 
in our arithmetics, at different times we made the acquaintance of 
three active heroes. They were strange versatile fellows, named 
A, B, and C. They were the original personijfications of industry. 
They were the first real and only exponents of vocational education. 
They learned to do by doing. And what a variety of things with 
which they busied themselves! One day they would be sawing 
wood; the next, pumping water; again, digging a trench; then, 
running a race, or piling cordwood. The inexorable fate that kept 
them at these never-ending labors saw to it also that one poor chap, 
C, was always the loser. He never could stand the pace. He 
never was vouchsafed the joy born of success. Poor fellow! No 
matter what expenditure of muscular energy he made, the odds 
against him were always too great. The ditch was never dug; 
the wood was never piled. One curious thing about all this was 
that A, B, and C never had a day off when they were able to step 
out of the ditch to see what progress they were making. Indeed, 
in the heat of solving our problems, we, too, never stopped to see 
how futile all this energy really was. 

For four years a group of the unselfish, now assembled not far 
away, have followed an ideal. They have toiled ceaselessly; they 
have advised and co-operated with one another; they have spent 

' The President's address at the fifth annual meeting of the National Coundl of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, Illinois, November 26, 1915. 
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time and energy on gigantic tasks, ever spurred on by the size of 
the undertaking which looked so attractive under the gleam of that 
ideal. Has this been a group of A's, B's, and C's? For their 
edification, today let us see what they have attempted, and what 
they have accomplished, and what goal rises before them. 

Indeed these workers have not been as the heroes in the arith- 
metic, for the labors of this group have not been futile. The cry 
of our brothers from the East that caused our hearts to quicken in 
sympathy at the first meeting of the Council has had at least a 
partial answer. The expressed dissatisfaction with conditions has 
been attacked with a spirit that has compelled improvement. 
Reports based on study and investigation, made by active teachers 
in the field of English instruction, have cleared the ground for 
building up conditions necessary to successful teaching. Docu- 
ments of weighty argumentative value bear the name of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Does a benighted school 
executive assign 200 pupils to the care of an English teacher ? Let 
the latter reinforce his demand with the Hopkins report. Must 
a school revise or make a course of study ? Let it take the report 
of the Joint Committee. Does an abyss yawn between elementary 
and secondary school ? Bridge it on the Council's report on articu- 
lation. Are books for reading sought? Take them from the 
Council's list. Is a play needed for school use ? Let the Council 
be the guide to it. Does a tyro want to know the latest 
sound practice ? Give him the English Journal. Is the question 
grammatical nomenclature or the training of teachers? The 
Council's reports will suggest an answer. 

Yes, these years have not been mere lean years of earnest labor. 
They furnish a proud record of achievement. The small group 
that gathered for the first time five years ago has grown to be a 
large one. State after state has placed its association of English 
teachers under the banner of the Council,, until it is now more 
truly than ever national in its scope and influence. Through its 
various agencies much has been done to fight waste and to promote 
economy of time in English teaching. 

So varied have been the activities of the Council, the ques- 
tion will be asked. Have all fields been covered ? New ones open 
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with healthful frequency. Committees are now working on the 
elementary-school course and on elementary-school conditions. The 
training of the college teacher of English has been under searching 
scrutiny. Have prospective teachers had — can they have — the 
inspiration, in the day when their ideals are forming, that comes 
from sitting at the feet of a master craftsman in the delicate art of 
teaching yoimg men and women through the medium of the English 
language and literature? The present agitation of the question 
of the preparation of the college teacher of EngUsh will insure in 
the future a clearer affirmative answer to the question. When 
that time comes, if plans now forming in the Council do not fail, 
supplementary to the training the prospective teacher may receive 
in college will be training given while he is in service in his appren- 
ticeship. As you know, a call is out for a meeting to consider this 
question on Saturday. Then, too, last year the Council laimched, 
under the especially competent leadership of Mr. Scott, Mr. Clapp, 
and Mr. Lyman, a great campaign against the awful American 
voice. Here indeed is a challenge that will stir your enthusiasm. 

Before you look too steadily at this problem and become dazed 
at the temerity of the Council, listen to the excuse a mother sent 
to our school the other day and do as her son did. "Dear Teacher: 
Please excuse Johnny's absence. He went down town to consult 
an optimist." Now gaze at this problem through the glasses of an 
optimist and see what a work we have set our hands to ! 

Year after year the nation has railed at its own voice, but has 
never asked, "What can be done ?" No one has ever attempted to 
see what could be done in a broad way to remedy matters. We 
have praised the melodious voices of our British cousins and have 
admired the beauty of trained speech heard at long intervals on 
our platform and stage. But until now, when a young organization, 
with the courage of four years of success, attacked the problem, no 
attempt had been made to find the root of the trouble and to sug- 
gest an adequate remedy. Before our committee has finished its 
labors, they will perhaps be recommending to us the methods our 
British cousins use to cultivate the voices of their children. For 
that excellent voice, so soft, gentle, and low, is not altogether in- 
herited, but is chiefly the result of cultivation. When our primary 
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teachers spend as much time as the British teachers in reciting 
beautifully fine lines to the children and in requiring the children 
to repeat the lines exactly as the teacher gave them; when upper 
elementary and secondary schools lay emphasis upon practice in 
the utterance of correct English sounds; when the training courses 
for teachers prepare them to use their own voices properly and to 
teach others how to use their voices; then shall we begin improve- 
ment in American speech. This end the Speech committee can 
and will reach. Already there are encouraging signs. In New 
York the English teachers will soon have to give evidence of 
ability to teach oral EngKsh. In California at least one super- 
intendent of schools now wishes to know if the candidates for posi- 
tions in his corps of teachers have the ability to speak English well. 
Between these geographical extremes, many similar demands no 
doubt are being made. Therefore, with an eye on the delightful 
result ultimately to be achieved, why not go forward enthusias- 
tically to the quest for the power of beautiful speech ? 

In addition, two or three important things lie just ahead. The 
newly organized Committee on Normal Schools enters on its work 
in a field ripe with opportunity. If it shows the way to the simpli- 
fication of the English work there demanded and to a new point 
of view for that work, the committee will do splendid service for the 
cause of effective English teaching. Shall the point of view be 
that of profound scholarship or shall it be the cultivation of the 
mastery of and teaching ability in elementary things ? This is an 
important question. Reform and improvement here are of value, 
for the pupils from the normal schools lay the foundation of our 
entire educational structure. Specific training given under actual 
conditions in a few things, together with a knowledge of children, 
will enable the young teacher to do these things well and to say, 
"This one thing I do." When this condition exists, a firm step 
will have been taken toward economy of time and the elimination 
of waste. 

Another problem is demanding solution. What shall be done 
about the high-school library? How can this laboratory for 
English work be made a reality ? The importance of the library as 
an adjunct of English teaching has long been admitted. But 
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there has not been any adequate movement set on foot to convince 
the authorities of the urgent necessity for high-school laboratories 
in English and history. Schools that are liberal in money allow- 
ances for science laboratories are niggardly, if not absolutely, neg- 
lectful, in the matter of such allowances for libraries. Shall the 
Council have a part in bringing about an awakened conscience in 
this matter? Can it show among its members successful expe- 
rience in the organization and management of high-school Ubraries ? 
Has it a clear vision of what a high-school library should be ? If 
the Council can answer these questions in the afl&rmative, now, while 
the reorganization of the secondary school course is under way, 
is the time to speak out. 

In addition, much will need to be done by the Council and by 
its members as individuals to give wide currency to proper methods 
of presenting the subject-matter of the new course of study. The 
point of view will need exemplification in all our classrooms, and 
iteration and reiteration in all discussions of methods. Here we 
understand what the aim is and how to proceed, but the light here 
shining must not be allowed to get under a bushel. The house to 
be lighted is large and there is need for many candlesticks. There- 
fore the ultimate success of our past four years' work on the course 
of study will depend upon the missionary spirit of the Council. 
There must be talk in season and out to make our meaning clear, 
and careful practice must be shown everywhere to illuminate it. 

Perhaps you tire of my attempt to discuss the progress and 
problems of the Council. Then turn your thoughts away from 
that to a real question. What are we going to do ? A few years 
ago we were openly criticized because we did not cultivate the 
reading habit in our pupils. We ourselves thought that because 
our pupils did not read Cranford, Tom Brown, Homer, and Dante, 
we were not succeeding in establishing the reading habit to be the 
savior of their intellectual souls. We were urged to substitute 
something new, something modem, to make sure of attracting 
boys and girls. But we were mistaken; the signs of the times 
escaped us. More was being accomplished than we were aware. 
Here is the testimony of a college professor, taken from the cold 
type of the printed page. 
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We [the Americans] are the greatest readers among the nations. Every- 
body in America reads — from the messenger-boy to the corporation president. 

It never was so easy to read as now in America. A journey is measured 
by discarded newspapers and magazines. Fifteen minutes on a trolley-car 
without something to read has become a horror. 

Do you catch this new note ? Aren't we vindicated ? Do not 
these words from the professor show that we have built better than 
we knew ? When everybody reads, isn't it proof that he has been 
taught to read ? Certainly, then, everybody's teacher can pliune 
himself on the success of his instruction and can laugh to scorn his 
former critics. 

How well for our complacency, had the professor only stopped 
here! He goes on to say, however, that 

While we are the greatest readers in the world, we are also the worst. We 
read too much to read intelligently. We are bad readers, some of us, because, 
like Benedick, we have a contemptible spirit for the books we spend our time 
over; but most of us because, if we have intelligence, we fail to use it when 
we read. 

Again I ask, what are we going to do ? First, it was said we 
did not teach our pupils to read, but now it is said that they read 
too much. Education has been given them but in their reading 
they do not show intelligence. How can that lack be supplied? 
Paradoxically by education, for, to quote my professor again. 

Education in the broadest sense makes a good reader. To read well, 
one must possess some knowledge of life, some power to think, some interest 
to appreciate and interpret. 

If in the past we have failed to develop good readers, how can 
we correct the error of our ways? Where does the remedy lie? 
It does not lie in the matter of classic or current literature as so 
much of our discussion might lead one to suspect. To the boys 
and girls in the high school, whether a book is new or old, and 
even who the author may be, is a minor question. Is it a good 
book, a book with lifelike people and incidents clothed in an air 
of reality ? This is the prime requisite for them. This is why the 
votes of our pupils have put Macbeth and A Tale of Two Cities side 
by side at the top of our reading lists, although the books are two 
hundred years apart in time. Through plays and novels like these, 
the pupil, as his own powers are budding and his own experience 
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is broadening, gains a "vicarious experience of life." He must 
unconsciously feel this and moreover this must be one of his 
reasons for approving books that furnish such an experience. 

Then, if the remedy we are seeking does not lie in the question 
of classic or current literature, does it lie in a change of our methods ? 
I think it does. Has the usual method developed a power to think 
or an interest to appreciate and interpret ? By too close appli- 
cation to small points of style and structure, by too minute atten- 
tion to notes and annotations, by too detailed study of things other 
than the text itself, the usual method has centered the mind of the 
pupil on matters not of first interest to him, but on matters that 
are of real interest to the teacher with his broader knowledge of life 
and art, his more mature power of thought, and his long acquaint- 
ance with the book being read. Why put upon the pupil a stand- 
ard from without ? Why not develop such a standard from within ? 
Then, since our critic says our education has not developed in our 
readers the power to think, let us change our method to one that 
will center attention — not on minutiae of interest to the teacher, 
but upon problems that appeal to the pupil as vital to him. When 
he has such a problem, and only then, can he think, for there is no 
thinking without a problem. 

These problems may not seem to the teacher worth much, but 
when the problem has come from the pupils themselves the latter 
feel, as did Touchstone, "an ill favored thing, sir, but mine own," 
and, therefore, interesting. To secure this attitude from the pupils 
may mean a complete reversal of procedure on the part of the 
teacher. Suppose he has a class of fourteen-year-old ninth-grade 
youngsters on his hands, and a course of study that prescribes 
Longfellow. The usual method would lead the teacher to select 
narrative poems, because he believes that for young children this is 
the best form of discourse to use first. This choice would necessi- 
tate the reading of " The Tales of a Wayside Inn " or " Paul Revere's 
Ride," regardless of the fact that the grade-school readers had made 
these poems familiar to his class. Interest is lost at once and must 
be regained by skilful work on the part of the teacher. Now sup- 
pose that instead of proceeding as above, he had explained some- 
thing about a poet; how he is a man like other men, with interests 
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like theirs but with the power of expressing beautifully his appre- 
ciation of things so that other men may enjoy them too. Then he 
might have added some interesting facts about Longfellow. After 
this he would be ready to ask, " Can you tell from the table of con- 
tents of this book what this poet Longfellow was interested in?" 
Thus he would set a problem within the grasp and interest of these 
youngsters. 

Then what would happen ? There would follow wide reading 
of many poems of all kinds; vigorous, earnest discussion of the 
proper location of poems in the class's list of Longfellow's interest; 
the re-reading of poems to solve new problems constantly being 
formulated or to prove one's contention or to show clearly an under- 
standing of the poet's meaning. After this would come the reading 
and reciting of favorite poems old and new for the mere joy of it, 
and the comparison of the interests of the class with those of the 
poet. And all the while there would have been honest thinking, 
earnest talk and conference, and genuine communion with the poet, 
which is the aim of all real study of literature. 

Of course, such procedure as this takes time, and no external 
authority can say that so many lessons must be spent on such and 
such a poem. The needs of the pupil alone can determine the time 
necessary to think out the problems and to cultivate an appre- 
ciation. For one class this is one thing; for another class a far 
different thing. Only the teacher can judge when to linger and 
when to hasten on; he, therefore, should not be hampered unduly 
with time restrictions. 

By the method proposed, or by any similar one that will secure 
the activity of the pupil through projects which furnish him an 
appealing personal reason for attacking them, rather than through 
those which make him feel he must work because the teacher says 
so, the power to think which my professor declares we lack can 
certainly be drawn out and developed. 

This interest to appreciate which the good reader should have 
can also be aroused by the method suggested, for it presupposes 
an attitude toward the pupil and his reading designed to cultivate 
appreciation. When one wants the boy in his own home in whom 
he is interested to appreciate Sir Walter Scott, for instance, he does 
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not say, "Now, John, here is a book I want you to study." He does 
not make the boy blunder through all the difficulties of language, 
line by line. He does not ask for vain repetition of an editor's 
gleanings from the encyclopedia. Instead he reads and inter- 
prets; he answers questions; and he explains and stimulates, but 
most of all he reads and converses with the boy, leading him to see 
and to feel and compare. Then, before one is aware, the boy is 
reading the book again by himself, a sure sign that he is on the road 
to appreciation. 

Perhaps a personal experience will illustrate more fully. Long- 
fellow's sonnet on "The Old Bridge at Florence" came to me unex- 
pectedly and without seeking. One day I went with my mother 
to a woman's club, where a lady was speaking upon Italian art. 
Around the room were many large photographs illustrating many 
famous works. When she came to a discussion of Giotto, she read 
and expounded this sonnet. She made clear to her audience all the 
allusions in the lines. She explained and, wherever possible, showed 
pictures to make clear the references to St. George and the dragon, 
to the pearl shops on the bridge, and to the great master, Michel- 
angelo. From that day to this, that soimet has been a treasured 
possession for me, and it is rare for me to pick up a volume of 
Longfellow without turning to look again at the words of that 
beautiful little poem. 

In conclusion, is the professor correct in looking for widespread 
intelligence in reading of the high grade he suggests? Will the 
public school and the college give that to all the sons and daughters 
of Tom, Dick, and Harry now in school? Won't it always 
remain true of reading as of rabbit stew, that before you can have 
it you must first catch your reader or your rabbit ? And is our 
much reading different from our experience with the victrola and 
the player piano ? Won't the appreciation of the good and the 
beautiful rise above the plane of the mediocre and the noisy with 
which we begin ? It is my faith that this is so, and that when the 
enthusiasm and the inspiration that we gather in these annual con- 
ferences of the Council are spread more widely through the land, 
the professor will find a wider circle of good readers with some 
knowledge of life, some power to think, and some interest to appre- 
ciate and interpret. 



